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WILL A BACK-TO-THE-FARM MOVEMENT 


DEVELOP AFTER THE WAR 7? 


ANY persons from the farm have migrated to the city during the last two 
years on account of the high wages being paid in industrial plants. 


Some cities have shown tremendous population gains, with a large per- 
centage of the in-migrants coming from the farm. During the last two years 
practically four-fifths of all of the counties in the United States have lost 


population because of this trek to defense plants and other high-paying city 
jobs. 


The problem, in so far as it concerns real estate both in the cities and 
on the farms, is: will these people return to the farm at the conclusion of 


the war, resulting in an increased population again in rural districts and a 
decreased population in many of our cities? 


Before we answer this question let us look at the trend between cities 
and farms over a long period of years. The chart at the bottom of the page 
shows the percentage of the population of the United States living in rural 
areas and living in cities for each census enumeration from 1790 to 1940. Were 
these figures available for 1943 the percentage living in urban communities 
would show a further increase. The effects of the depressions of 1873 and of 
1929 are noticeable in the chart. The depression of 1873 lasted until 1879 
and apparently the trend toward the city, while it still continued, continued 
at a slower rate during 
this period when urban Liviea inl Umenenl AbD RURAL TERRITORY 
unemployment was great. rr ty yyy yyy Hy, 4 
The same thing is notice- 
able for the period from 
1930 to 1940. As a large 80 
part of this period was ,, 
the period of the great ; RURAL TERRITORY 
depression starting in} 60 Y 4 TA 40 
1929, the movement to thewl A | 
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ceding period. 30 + . "0 
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shows the net movement 
from the farms to the 
cities for each year from 
1920 through 1941. By net 
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NET POPULATION MOVEMENTS BETWEEN FARMS AND CITIES 
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movement we mean the difference between the number of people moving from the 
farms to the cities and from the cities to the farms. In each year there is, 
of course, a considerable movement in both directions. It will be noticed 
from this chart, however, that the single year of 1932 showed a net movement 
from the cities to the farms. This is the more interesting when it is remem- 
bered that the Government started officially on a back-to-the-farm movement in 
1933, and every year since this movement was started the net movement has been 
strongly toward the cities. Were the figures available for 1942, it is be- 
lieved that the net movement toward the cities would be far greater than it 


was in 1941. 
oo ERCENTAGE OF LABOR ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE 


The chart at the 
bottom of the page shows ” 
the percentage of gain- ao 
fully employed persons NON-AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS 
employed in agricultural ” ) 
and non-agricultural pur-t ¢ 4ok 
suits. In 1820 72% of/ : 
employed workers were em-U °° S50) 
ployed in agriculture .{) 4, J 
Because of the absence of@ . 
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THE STRIKE SITUATION AND REAL ESTATE 


There has been a great deal of resentment in the United States in recent 
months against strikes which have been occurring at a rate of more than 6,000 
per year involving about 17,000 strikers and resulting in the loss of about 
13,000 million man-days. At a time like the present this resentment is justi- 
fied as each idle machine means either a shortage of war materials or a short- 
age of badly needed civilian goods. Adequate machinery has been placed at the 


disposal of labor and management to settle their differences without a resort 
to work-stoppages. 


The chart below shows the number of strikes, strikers and man-days idle 
from 1914 to the last figures available. This chart shows that the present 
level of strikers and of man-days is not high in relationship to the general 
experience of the past, but in view of the national emergency, there is little 


excuse for any of the lines being above the zero line on the chart. All must 
contribute what they can to the war effort. 


This chart clearly shows that we can expect a great epidemic of labor 
trouble immediately following the war. The tremendous peaks which followed 
the conclusion of the last war were the result of a rising cost of living 
without the patriotic restraint on strikes dominant during the war period. Un- 
doubtedly labor will be faced with a rising cost of living again at the con- 
clusion of this war, and so soon as labor no longer feels that a strike will 
impede the war effort dissatisfaction with working conditions or wage payments 


will immediately be reflected in a tremendous increase in strikes and in idle 
man-hours. 


If inflation gets out of hand, strikes and violence will mount to heights 
considerably above those of the last post-war period. 


oor 


NUMBER OF STRIKES, STRIKERS AND MAN-DAYS IDLE 
| 1914-1942 
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RATE OF GROWTH OF METROPOLITAN COUNTIES 


HAT the local boosters' club in any metropolitan city thinks of the 
prospects of the city makes very little difference in its real estate 
values over a period of years unless’ the boosters have gotten busy and 
secured new industries in quantities large enough to more than offset the mor- 


tality which is always occurring. In our business of analyzing real estate, 
city by city, we always discount local enthusiasms and try to find tangible 
measures of the factors on which values are built. One of the most basic of 


all of these factors is the rate of population growth, and fortunately the re- 
cent estimates by the Bureau of the Census enable us to bring the series of 
studies which first appeared in the October 1940 Real Estate Analyst up to 
date. 


The charts on the center spread show the relative rates of growth for 
each decade from 1850 to 1940 and from April 1, 1940, to May 1, 1942, for the 
principal metropolitan counties of the United States. These charts are based 
on the county rather than the city, as in a long period of years city bounda- 
ries change frequently and materially, while county boundaries, with few ex- 
ceptions, have remained fixed. The county limits also generally include many 
important suburbs not inside the city limits. In a number of the cities shown 
on these ¢Gharts more than one county has been included in the metropolitan 
area. 


In order to understand these charts and what they indicate, it is neces- 
sary first to study the chart at the bottom of this page. 


This chart shows the typical (median) rate of growth per year for each 
decade from 1850 to 1940 for all metropolitan counties in the United States in 
compari: 2m with the annual rate for 1940-1942. It will be noticed on this 
chart that from 1850 to 1860 the typical metropolitan county had increased in 
population by 4.1% per year. The average annual increase from the 1860 census 
to the census of 1870 was 3.1%, and for each succeeding census enumeration the 
percentages are shown down to the census estimate of May 1942, which shows the 
typical growth of 1.2% per year for the two-year period. 


The charts on pages 68 to 71 show TYPICAL AVERAGE ANNUAL RATE OF 
the rates of population growth in each GROWTH OF METROPOLITAN COUNTIES 


decade and for the period from April 1850-1942 

1940 to May 1942 for each of the prin- 

cipal metropolitan counties - not in 1850-1860 4.1% 
absolute figures but as a percentage a- 1860-1870 3.1% 
bove or below the typical rate of 5 1870-1880 2.9% 
growth for the period. For instance, 0 

the chart on Albany shows that between cetaceans: _ 
1850 and 1860 Albany increased in pop- X 1890-1900 2.6% 
ulation by a percentage 58% below the ) 1900-1910 3.4% 
typical increase in all me tropolitan 2 1910-1920 2.5% 
counties. This does not mean that Al- Z 

bany lost population, for it actually  Semedieees: vein 


0.7 % 
1.2% 


grew 17% in this period, but it did not 1930-1940 
grow as rapidly as the typical metro- 1940-1942 
politan area. 








A second example, Atlanta, shows a totally different picture over the en- 
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tire period from 1850 to the present. The rate of growth in Atlanta has been 
greater than the typical experience in metropolitan counties, From 1930 to 


1940 the rate of growth of Atlanta exceeded the typical rate by 219.5% and 
from 1940 to 1942 by 100%. 


It will be noticed that some cities have been below the typical rate of 
growth each period we have shown. This is true of many of the older, more ma- 
tured cities in the East and Northeast. It is not true of most of the cities 
in the Southwest and on the West Coast. 


San Diego, California,had the largest percentage of increase of any 
metropolitan area.in the 1940-1942 period, increasing 1275% faster than the 
average metropolitan community. Norfolk, Virginia,had a rate almost as rapid 
at 1215% faster than the average rate. Washington, D. C., increased 902% 
faster than the average community, and Wichita, Kansas,850% faster. 


Some of the surprising things about this study are the radical changes in 
trends which have occurred in some cities in this recent period. Miami, Flori- 
da,in the decade from 1930-1940,increased 1018% faster than the average metro- 
politan area, but in 1940-1942 it grew 156% slower than the average. Oklahoma 
City from 1930-1940 grew 40% faster than the average city, but in 1940-1942 it 
grew 552% slower than the average. El Paso, Texas, from 1930-1940 grew 107% 
slower, but from 1940-1942 grew 200% faster than the average. 


WILL A BACK-TO-THE-FARM MOVEMENT DEVELOP AFTER THE WAR ? 
(cont. from page 64) 
food to support them and the others. Each succeeding census, without a single 
exception, has shown a smaller percentage of our employed population employed 
in agriculture, until the Census of 1940 showed only 18.5% employed in this 
way, with 81.5% of the total population employed in non-agricultural pursuits. 
This marked decrease over the entire period in the number of agricultural 
workers in the United States in relationship to the non-agricultural workers 
is due to three factors. The first of these is the greater efficiency of mod- 
ern farming; the second, the decreased demand for food for horses, replaced 
now by tractors to a large extent, and the decreased per capita consumption of 
food of our population, due to the fact that such a large percentage of our 
population is not now engaged in muscular work; and third, we have been in- 
creasing for a considerable period of years our imports of food products. For 
the past ten years our imports of food have constituted nearly one-third of 


all our imports; over the same period our exports of wheat have continued to 
shrink. 


It seems to us that the present heavy demand for farm products will stab- 
ijlize the present workers on the farm for the duration of the war and probably 
for the two years which follow because of the necessity of furnishing food to 
Europe and Asia in the early post-war period. In the later post-war period, 
however, Europe and Asia are going to be eager to purchase all types of ma- 
chinery and of producers goods to reestablish their own industries. We will 
probably follow the policy in this post-war period of holding farm prices 
high, which means that our exports of machinery and other industrial products 
to Europe and Asia can be paid for by those countries largely by raw materials 
of various sorts, among which a large percentage will be food products. After 
the first several years of the post-war period we believe that the net move- 
ment will again be from the farms to the cities, with the abandonment of con- 
siderable marginal farm land. 
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URING the 


past twenty years the 


PERCENTAGE OF CITIES REPOR™ 


National Association of Real Estate Boards 


as conducted semi-annual surveys among its member boards in all of the prin- 


cipal cities of the United States. 


Real Estate Boards in 253 cities in the 


fortieth of these surveys reported to the National Association their experience or 


opinions of change in conditions since the corresponding period of a year ago. 
is made to estimate 


these surveys no effort 


In 


the amount of change, tne board in 


each city merely reporting improvement, no change or retrogression for each factor 


covered. 


REAL ESTATE ACTIV 
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The charts on this and the following pages 
show in blue, the percentage of cities reporting 
improved conditions in comparison with a year 
ago and in red, the percentage of cities report- 
ing conditions worse than a year ago. The per- 
centage of cities in which conditions are esti- 
mated to be just equal to those prevailing a 
year ago for any item can be derived by adding 
the increases and the decreases together and 
subtracting from 100%. The figures given in the 
circles on the charts indicate the change shown 
by the last survey in rent control cities only. 


The top chart to the left shows that 27% of 
the 253 cities reported real estate activity 
greater than a year ago; 49%, less’ than a year 
ago; and 24%, no change (100% minus [27% — 49%|= 
24%). If we consider only cities in rent con- 
trol areas, 26% showed increased activity; 52%, 
decreased activity; and 22%, no change. The lim- 
itation on the sale of rented residential prop- 
erties by the OPA is almost entirely responsible 
for the unfavorable showing in most cities. This 
limitation was modified on February 15 and will 
not be so great a handicap in the next period. 


The inherent strength of the real estate 
market is shown by the second chart on selling 
prices. Of the 253 cities reporting, 49% esti- 
mated selling prices higher than a year ago, and 
in rent control areas 54% of the cities report- 
ed higher prices. Only 7% of all cities report- 
ed lower sales prices and in rent control areas 
only 40% estimated prices below a year ago. 


Of the 253 cities, 70% report that the sup- 
ply of capital and loans is more than ample to 
take care of the present demand, 13% of the cit- 
ies report a shortage of capital and loans. 


Three-fourths of all cities found no change 
in interest rates in comparison with a year ago, 
1% found them rising and 24% reported a drop. 
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he LEEEE 63% of all cities and in 75% of rent control a- | | Ye OF CITIES SHOWNG Inc 
~ tet tH 3m] reas. Only 8% of all cities reported an excess FE 
i 1 : + : = of apartment space, and only 3% of rent control all 
é + wi fo FP 555 areas found such an excess. If apartments were ‘ 
a > |e > ie divided into high- and low-priced units and in- .. 
aol ee 3 im “7 | to large and small units, the shortage of low- 17 
oil 5 my IN | priced small units would be still more striking. _,. 
- 80 + -60 
-1ogi Se + rt CTI fd oe t 1 L ra Store properties are no longer in demand as 0g i 
+100 the shortage of merchandise is increasing the soo 
+ eof SUPPLY OF BUSINESS PROPERTY || number of vacancies. 72% of all cities and 69% sof GEFICE RENTS=C 
+ 60 of rent control areas reported a surplus of this — +sol %,9F C/7/ES svowng incre 
eae Fart +Hféon\ type of space,while only 2% reported a shortage.  +ao|—_ 
+ 20 SANs el NT 6In 1937 less than 10% of the cities reported a_ +20 
i a pie BS A HE oe os surplus of business properties. The store situ- Oo 
- 20} + mt +t++++ ++ ation will get worse during 1943 as more stores- -20 t 
al are forced out of business. - 40}+ 
- 0 Pree ao TTT es he 
- 80 +tttt ttt ‘= In 26% of all cities rents of one-family -eo/+ 
-og@ TTT TTT TA a CiTiTittiti-ti housing were ge yer level of -oo — 
+100r @ year ago. n fe) ec es ey were be- +#/00r ° 
“7 RENTS OF | FAMILY 'B Bses low a year ago, and in 63% there was no change. +0 OFFICE REN e 
* 6° or CITES sHoWinG INCREASES ? Cis (25%) The percentage of cities reporting higher rents +60 1 OF CS TeD OF a YEA 
* 40- PERIOD OF A YEAR AGO —>|p 77) than those retained a year ago is quite inter- +4*%—77T] 
*— ++} = —|- —_— ‘a. esting in view of rent control and is at vari- +20 a 
0 er — ance with the barometers prepared by the govern- ° 
- 29--F or - tt (oo-| ment showing rent levels. There can be no ques- ~?° 
- 40/~ ott . .. a TT] tion but that considerable pressure exists on ~*° 
- 60;-+— - Oven aco, 1 the current housing supply, and that rents would ~° 
es " 2 seeeee rise rapidly were it not for rent control. a +4 
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The chart to the left shows’ that real es- 
tate boards reported that 25% of all cities have 
experienced some increase in apartment rents in 
comparison with the corresponding period of a 
year ago, and that in 9% of the cities rents in 
this classification had dropped. This leaves 
66%, or approximately two-thirds in which there 
has been no change. Undoubtedly there is consid- 
erable pressure on apartment rents, particularly 
in cities where defense work has brought a large 
increase in population or in cities which are 
near large camps. Without rent control the in- 
creases in apartment rents on medium-priced u- 
nits in most communities would have been quite 
large. 


Leases on commercial space in the central 
district,particularly on shops coming up for re- 
newal, are being renewed at a lower figure than 
the rent of a year ago. Only 4% of all cities 
reported higher commercial rents in the downtown 
district, while 42% reported a drop. This still 
leaves, however, 54% of the cities in which so 
far rents are considered equal to a year ago in 
spite of the war. 


On outlying space the situation on com- 
mercial rents is not so good as it is in the 
central district due probably to the addition of 
transportation difficulties to the other ob- 
stacles facing retail trade. In only 2% of the 
cities were rents above a year ago, while in 59% 
of the cities they were reported as being below 
last year's level. This leaves 39% of all cities 
where rents had shown no change during the past 
year. 


Office building rents in the central dis- 
trict are rather stable at the present as 77% of 
all cities reported no change in rent levels. In 
7% of the cities rents were reported as above 
those of a year ago, while in 16%, they were re- 
ported below. There has been relatively little 
change in office building rents in most cities 
since 1938. 


Office rents in outlying districts in some 
cities are experiencing the same difficulties 
faced by retail stores; 30% of all cities showed 
office rents in outlying districts as below the 
level of a year ago, while only 2% showed rents 
above. This leaves 68% showing no change. 
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a 
HE chart to the left 

09 200 shows the fluctuations 5 5,769,864,999 
. FHA MORTGAGES in the dollar volume of et 
) & 09) ET NEW HOMES J1.. FHA mortgages covering new _- 
’ eae. | homes to be built. oe a 
- 160} 7 160 a 
[—T In January FHA financ- =e 
J 140 40 ing on new homes to be built ea 
5 was running approximately = on 
Q' 20 40% of the level of January las 
nm 1942, The demand for FHA —| —a2 
0' 0° mortgages by financial in- a 
n 2. Stitutions during this year — 
0 will exceed the supply by a =a os 
: so verge margin. _| a |. 
2 sie The impossibility of — 
getting new building loans ms =" 
20a 20 Will increase the refinanc- i. 
oe ing which is done on a high- i 
Lo (ly competitive basis during a. 

1943. The competition will an — 
include inflated appraisals. "9 
ee l< 
-—t 420 4 
WAR EXPENDITURES om we le? 
HERE has been relatively little change in the rate of re 
a & ic spending during the past four months. During Feb- —_ PZ 
ruary, the last full month for which figures are a- — P3 
vailable, war spending amounted to $5,769,864,999. of — 
this $2,002,364,000 was for the Navy, $3,244,338,000 was — = — 
for the Army and the balance for other war activities. rs 
6 
The map below visualizes the total war WAR EXPENDITURES 03 
expenditures from July 1, 1940, through Feb- IN THE US. “9 
ruary 1943. These expenditures are equal to tT — 
the total estimated wealth of the states . ae | —} =" 
shaded in red. The large figures on each —s 
state show the estimated wealth expressed in t TOTAL — 
billions of dollars. 4 =s 
ie VRE wD set OTHER ” 
. 21 118 \s2 +—} fF - i 
oY 4 G 
ie) og bk , 
0.6 ye 
2] 23 al 
gf Gp 37 6 6 
hl 3.5 \1.5 : 
0.7 iw, [6 9\3.3 : 
ee ae 10.4 , 
TOTAL WAR EXPENDITURES 
JULY 1.1940 TO MARCH 31,1943 ° 
$75,793,538,000 
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RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


PER CUBIC FOOT FOR A SIX-ROOM FRAME RESIDENCE 
ALBANY BUFFALO CAMDEN ““—DES MOINES 
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RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION COST PER CUBIC FOOT 


"FSOUTH BEND SPOKANE WHITE PLAINS 
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u WHOLESALE BUILDING MATERIAL PRICES 


DWELLING UNITS CONSTRUCTED IN 48 STATES 


(in thousands of units) 


Monthly 
1942 


Cumulative 
1942 


12 Month 
Moving Total 
1942 





January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
Oc tober 
November 
December 


34.3 
51.5 
52.5 
59.2 
60.9 
46.2 
27.2 
27.5 
44.8 
29.9 
29.8 
29.5 


34.3 

85.8 
138.3 
197.5 
258.4 
304.6 
331.8 
359.3 
4O4,1 
434.0 
463.8 
493.3 


708.3 
716.1 
708.4 
692.4 
682 .6 
651.6 
604.2 
561.9 
539.7 
513.4 
496.6 
493.3 





HE number of new family accommodations 

built in all non-farm communities of 

the 48 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia is shown in the table above and on 
the chart to the left. Cumulative totals 
and twelve month moving totals for 1942 
(blue) and 1943 (red) are given. Figures 
for the last quarter of 1942 have been re- 
vised. 


Wholesale building material prices as 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
are charted by weeks on the chart below. 
There has been very little change in this 
level since May 1942, although shortages 
have been acute. 
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The chart on the following page of this report 

REAL ESTATE ACTIVITY shows the preliminary figure for February on real 

estate activity to be 9.8 below normal, which is a 

considerable drop in the past two months. The reasons for this drop are di- 

vided between the limitations on sales of the OPA, the uncertainties of draft 

status of many persons under 45, and the general uncertainty which always ac- 

companies a major war. We think it probable that the final figure for Febru- 

ary will not be quite so low as’'- the preliminary figure. It might be pointed 

out that the February figure was higher than the figure for March 1940 or for 
practically any month in 1938 or 1939. 


While activity has declined, real estate prices in 
REAL ESTATE PRICES most communities have stiffened slightly. Many 
brokers are complaining that their difficulty at 
the present time is in getting present owners of real estate to accept earnest 
- & money at the prices they were willing to take a short time ago. This is a re- 
sult of the general inflation sentiment which is growing quite rapidly at the 
present time. 


Real estate mortgages have taken quite a jump in 

REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES February over the very low level of January and 

December. The February level was higher on a na- 

tional basis than any month since September 1942 and than the monthly figure 

in any year from 1935 to 1940. This is quite striking in view of the rela- 
tively small amount of construction and sales of existing properties. 


11.6 new dwelling units were built per month per 

NEW DWELLING UNITS 10,000 families in the non-farm areas in the 

United States during January. This is the best 

showing in any month in residential building since last June, and is due to 

the fact that considerable building was authorized ina number of strategic 

defense centers. It, however, is only about half the volume of the corre- 
sponding period of a year ago. 


There has been relatively little change in busi- 

BUSINESS ACTIVITY ness activity the past year as practically all 
plants have been working at capacity. We do not 

anticipate any further gains in general business, and we would not be sur- 
> % prised at some very minor recessions. War production on many items is now 
running ahead of schedule, and it may be necessary in some plants to cut pro- 

duction on certain war items. This will have the effect eventually of making 

more raw materials available for civilian use, but the initial effect will be 
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CUBIC FOOT CONSTRUCTION COSTS IN 80 CITIES 


The table below shows the current cost of building a six-room frame dwelling 
7 ey in eighty cities in comparison with the cost in the third quarter of 1939(pre- 
war). The same specifications have been used in all cities. 


CITY SRD QR. CUR. QR. CITY 3RD QR. CUR. OR. 
1939 1939 
Albany 24.3¢ 30.5¢ Nashville 20.6¢ 25.9¢ 
Albuquerque 26.7 33.9 Newark 22.9 33.6 
Asheville 20.2 24.9 New Haven 23.6 30.8 
Atlanta 20.0 25.8 New Orleans 23.5 26.9 
Atlantic City 24 4 31.0 Oklahoma City 24.6 34.2 
Baltimore 19.6 26.6 Omaha 24.8 29.4 
Birmingham 21.5 29 .6 Oshgosh 22.8 29.8 
Boise 25.7 a> Peoria 27.7 32.2 
Boston 26.4 a Philadelphia 22.9 31.6 
Buffalo 23.4 30.2 Phoenix 25.5 31.4 
Camden 23.2 32.3 Pittsburgh 26.8 32.6 
Charleston, W.Va. 24.2 29.5 Portland, Me. 21.9 23.0 
Chicago 28.2 33.5 Portland, Oreg. 21.4 23.8 
Cincinnati 22.9 26.6 Providence 24.8 28.6 
Cleveland 27 .O Fhet Raleigh 20.2 27.3 
; cae Columbia, S.C. 19.7 26.2 Reno 27.4 32.5 
Columbus, Ohio 23.4 28.0 Richmond 20.8 24.9 
Cumberland 22.8 28.0 Roanoke 21.6 25.9 
Dallas 22.6 30.7 Rutland, Vt. 4 Pe 28.5 
Denver 26.2 29.2 St. Louis 22.6 25.4 
Des Moines 26.2 29.5 St. Paul 27.3 30.1 
Detroit 25 .5 > Salisbury, N.C. 19.3 22.9 
Duluth 25.0 29.2 Salt Lake City wo Pp 30.0 
Evansville 23.9 30.0 San Antonio 24.4 31.0 
Fargo 23.4 28.2 San Diego 23.4 30.0 
Grand Rapids 24 3 31.8 San Francisco 26.3 31.2 
Great Falls 28.9 32.0 Seattle 26.1 31.5 
Harrisburg 23.9 32.1 Sioux Falls 25.1 29.4 
Hartford 24 .3 31.6 South Bend 23.1 31.1 
Houston 24.5 30.7 Spokane 25.5 31.4 
Indianapolis 24.8 29.0 Springfield, Ill. 28.2 32.3 
Jackson 25.0 26.7 Tampa 23.2 27.5 
Kansas City, Mo. 25.5 30.3 Utica 23.8 31.8 
Lexington 23.1 26.2 Washington, D.C. 23.9 28.8 
Little Rock 21.8 23.6 West Palm Beach 23.8 28.5 
Los Angeles 21.8 26.0 Wheeling 26.3 30.8 
Louisville 21.8 30.4 White Plains 22.6 30.0 
» @ Manchester 22.2 25.0 Wichita 25.0 28.5 
Memphis 22.0 27.6 Wilmington 23.3 31.4 
Milwaukee 21.9 30.2 Worcester 25.7 29.3 
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